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THOUGHTS ON THE FINALY AFFAIR 


By PROSPER ALFARIC 


(Emeritus Professor of Religious History, Strasbourg) 


HE Finaly case has aroused as much excitement 
in France as the Notting Hill murders at home. 
After Hitler’s occupation of Austria Dr. Fritz 
Finaly, Vienna hospital director, and his wife Annie 
née Schwartz no longer felt safe in their Viennese 
home, for they were of Austrian Jewish stock. 
They sought refuge at La Tronche, near Grenoble, 
and here five years later on February 14, 1944, they 
were arrested by the Gestapo, taken to Drancy and 
thence to Germany. From Germany they never 
came back. While at Grenoble their two sons 
Robert (April 14, 1941) and Gerald (July 3, 1942) 
were born. For safety’s sake the little boys were 
boarded at a neighbouring nursery school, and, for 
fear that the Gestapo lay hands on them too, Jewish 
friends took them to the nuns of Notre Dame de 
Sion, who placed the two babies in the care of Mlle. 
Annette Brun, directress of the municipal créche. 
When the day of liberation came the little orphans 
had five surviving relatives—four aunts on their 
father’s side, and a maternal uncle. This last, Otto 
Schwartz, had returned to Austria. Two of the 
aunts, Mrs. Fischel and Mrs. Rothbaum, were in 
New Zealand. One, Mrs. Rossner, lived in Israel, 
and their father’s sister-in-law, Mrs. Richard Finaly, 
whose husband had died, was a refugee in England. 
All five expressed the wish to see their nephews 
restored to the family circle. 

Dr. Finaly, just before his arrest, had begged 
Grenoble friends, in case he and his wife never 
returned, to place the children in the care of the 
eldest aunt, Mrs. Fischel, and on February 9, 1945, 
this lady wrote to the Mayor of La Tronche for 
information as to the whereabouts of her nephews. 
On hearing where the children were, she wrote Mlle. 
Brun that she wished to have the children with the 
least possible delay. At first Mile. Brun made no 


reply. Then in November, 1945, she replied that in 


the children’s interest it was advisable to wait “till 
travelling was easier.’” During the following month 
she succeeded in having herself appointed the 
children’s temporary guardian, concealing from the 
court the existence of the uncle and the four aunts. 
After that she refused to answer any letters con- 
cerning the children, even two from the President 
of the Council. 

The Red Cross sent a representative to interview 
Mile. Brun, who reported on October 9, 1946: 
“Mile. Brun refuses point blank to give up the 
children.” On October 29, 1946, Mrs. Richard 
Finaly, leaving England to return to Vienna, went 
to Grenoble and begged the illegally appointed 
guardian to return the children to their family in 
conformity with their father’s formal wish. The sole 
reply was an inflexible refusal. 

After twenty months of repeated and vain requests 
Mrs. Rossner, the Israelite aunt, intervened and had 
recourse to the kind offices of a Grenoble manufac- 
turer, Mr. Keller; but Mlle. Brun ungraciously 
refused to inform him either where the children 
were at the moment or when their family might 
expect them to return. “I have had them baptized,” 
she declared to Mr. Keller, “if that news pleases you.” 

This was true. Severai months earlier, at Easter, 
the little boys had been baptized in the church of 
Vif, south of Grenoble. It should be borne in mind 
that they had both been ritually circumcised shortly 
after birth. When their relatives placed them in the 
hands of persons not of their religion it was in order 
to save their lives, and not to make Catholics of 
them. The children themselves were too young to 
decide for themselves, for the elder was only seven 
and the other not yet six. Mlle. Brun had no right 
to decide for them; however, she held it to be her 
religious duty. Inspired by the spirit of the Sisters 
of Our Lady of Sion (from whom she had received 
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the children in trust), an order founded a century 
earlier by a converted Jew, Father Marie-Theodore 
Ratisbonne, to “‘lead the lost sheep of Israel to the 
fold of the True Church,” she judged that God 
himself had given her the mission of reclaiming the 
two little Jews, and therefore hesitated at no trick 
in doing so. The children were moved in secret 
from place to place, eventually to Bayonne, where, 
in February, 1953, they were smuggled over the 
frontier to a Benedictine monastery in Spain. 

The baptism of the two orphans gave the Finaly 
affair a new aspect; it ceased to be merely a family 
matter and became a religious problem, a new 
edition of that Mortara case which, in the days of 
Pius IX, excited all Europe against the Vatican, a 
case which is worth recalling today. 

In 1858 Edgar Mortara, a Jewish child of Bologna, 
Italy, was taken to church by a young maidservant, 
a fervent Roman Catholic, and there baptized by a 
priest. The child was carried off by Papal Guards, 
and nurse and child vanished with the complicity 
of the priest—the girl into a convent and the bap- 
tized child to be bred as a Catholic. In vain the 
child’s parents besought the Vatican to return their 
son to them, for Bologna was in the Papal States; 
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utterly in vain. Once they saw him and never again. 

The Pope, in reply to violent attacks, declared 
that he was not called upon to account for his 
actions as this was a religious matter. A century 
before, Pope Benedict XIV, reputed to be a great 
theologian, laid down in a case similar to the 
Mortara case that once a non-Catholic child has 
received the sacrament of initiation it must be taken 
from its parents and confided to Christians to bring 
up in a pious and holy manner. 

These precedents shed light on the complications 
produced by Mile. Brun’s act, on the anxiety of the 
children’s relatives, and on the alarm evinced by all 
thinking people in France. The Finaly case is not 
a simple accident, easily smoothed over. The final 
action of the Vatican is awaited with intent attention. 
It is felt that not only the children of Jews are 
threatened, but of all non-Catholics, for, once the 
ceremony of initiation has been accomplished, the 
Church claims jurisdiction over the child. 

Where the Church has not the political power to 
enforce Pope Benedict’s dictum, obviously the rule 
is abrogated. But if, on the other hand, it can 
execute the rule either by open force or by trickery, 
let the parents take heed! 


CONSTANTINE AND THE COUNCIL OF 


NICEA, 325 ap. 


FTER the Council had assembled and filled the 
plain benches they waited in silence for the 


entrance of Constantine and his suite. A small 
wooden throne, carved and gilded, was prepared at 
one end of the hall. There was, however, much 
whispering and speculation as to how he would 
appear and what was to be said, for no one knew 
his neighbour’s thoughts and convictions. All eyes 
were strained in order to catch every detail of the 
imperial presence. Constantine was, in fact, the 
object of as much interest and concern as the 
meaning and purpose of the conference itself—an 
emperor with at least two murders on his conscience, 
with a mixture of darkness and light in his soul, and 
foreboding fears in his heart. It is hard to believe 
that such a man could have been inwardly happy 
’ in his new role, in spite of the common view among 
his eulogizers that his soul had been saved for all 
eternity by his recognition of Christianity. It seems 
that the majority of the provincial bishops had 


never seen any Roman official higher than a Prefect. - 


Thus, the occasion had a dual interest. Their former 
hatred of imperial dictatorship had now turned into 
love and adoration; but little must they have thought 
how one dictatorship was soon to give place to 
another: the dictatorship of their Church—in short, 
themselves. 


Constantine was handsome, tall, and, by reason 
of his gluttony, stout, with a countenance which 
remained somewhat impressive and godlike upon 
his numerous extant coins: the erstwhile military 
commander appears to have lost the stamp of that 
office in the splendour of the Oriental monarch. 
He was decked with golden flowers and pearls and 
moved with his imperial robe of scarlet trails. He 
carried a bright spear in his hand, and on his head 
rested a small helmet studded with gems and sur- 
rounded by an Eastern diadem. His luxuriant hair 
was elaborately dressed. 

As the new defender of the new religion entered 
the hall all rose to their feet. He passed up the 
ranks of the bishops. Historically it was, of course, 
an important occasion, inasmuch as it was not only 
a meeting of the old world and the new but the 
first greeting of Church and State. It is recorded 
that as he proceeded towards the throne his knees 
trembled, and the colour rushed to his cheeks. 

After Constantine had ascended the dais he stood 
for a moment and surveyed the solemn assembly. 
The bishops bade him be seated, and one of their 
number recited an address framed in verse, which 
was followed by a hymn. The Emperor now rose 
to his feet and, with the keen glance of the practised 
orator, delivered a speech in Latin, which was 
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translated into Greek, since the Fathers were not 
familiar with the former :— 

It has, my friends, been the object of my highest 
wishes to enjoy your sacred company, and having 
obtained this, I confess my thankfulness to the King of 
all, that in addition to my other blessings he has granted 
to me this the greatest—I mean to receive you all 
assembled here and to see one common harmonious 
opinion of all. To me, far worse than any war or battle, 
is the civil war of the Church. Do not then delay, my 
friends; do not delay, ministers of God, and good servants 
of our common Lord and Saviour, to remove all grounds 
of difference and to wind up by the laws of peace every 
link of controversy. Then will you have done what is 
most pleasing to the God who is over all, and you will 
render the greatest boon to me, your fellow servant. 


Unfortunately, the controversy which began here 
has been going on ever since. 

Constantine had been inundated with petitions 
and complaints from a large number of bishops. 
These embodied spiteful statements which the 
bishops levelled against one another. It all tended 
to prove the presence of much hostility and disagree- 
ment among them. All rational approach to the 
questions in hand was missing, and in its place only 
speculation and fancy prevailed. 

Before the debate began he demanded that a 
brazier be supplied with burning coals, and, having 
a heap of the petitions before him, he cast them in 


one by one. As the documents were burning he 
solemnly declared that he had decided not to read 
them. Such was his reply to the petitions, and the 
bishops were by no means pleased. 

Constantine continued: “It is the command of 
Christ that he who desires to be forgiven must first 


forgive his brother.’ This bombshell was moral 
enough; but in view of what actually happened 
during the discussions the mainstream of Christ's 
teaching was wholly ignored and lost in the cry for 
Creed, Creed, Creed! 

Here in the midst sat Athanasius, who became a 
saint only by reason of his learning and the architect 
of the Nicene Creed. He was now only twenty- 
five years of age and by no means particular about 
his epithets. ‘‘Polytheists, atheists, dogs, wolves, 
cats, cuttlefish, gnats, beetles, leeches’’ were some 
of the frills to his rhetoric which he lavished on his 
fellows. Here, too, sat Eusebius, a favourite with 
the Emperor. His great learning and, it must be 
confessed, his broad-mindedness caused many a 
heterodox flutter in the breasts of the orthodox 
brethren. Eusebius was never popular with the 
majority of the bishops. There were others who 
were equally the objects of suspicion. Far from 
approaching the Christian religion on the construc- 
tive lines of the Sermon on the Mount and making 
it the basis for their faith, the dogma-seeking bishops, 
many of whom had suffered the most vindictive 
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cruelty at the hands of the State, became more 
interested in polemics and mariolatry. 


The chief grounds for debate which raged at 
Nicea were: the divinity and deity of Christ (yet 
Christ never claimed the latter!); the Meletian con- 
troversy; the Paschal controversy; and the notorious 
Homoousios controversy. The Meletian con- 
troversy related to a certain bishop who had, under 
terror, been tempted to burn incense to idols—was 
he a fit person to ordain clergy? The answer was 
No, and he was duly deposed and deprived. The 
Paschal controversy related to the time of keeping 
Easter-—was it to be kept on the fourteenth day 
with the East or on Sunday after the fourteenth day 
with the West? The Western idea prevailed. The 
great Homoousios controversy concerned the ques- 
tion whether the Son was of the same nature, or 
only of like nature, with the Father. This discussion 
developed almost into a riot; but the bishops having 
in mind Constantine’s feverish desire to secure unity 
at any price finally “‘agreed”’ that Christ was of the 
same nature as the Father. Thus, with the addition 
of the Holy Ghost, it was considered feasible to 
dignify God Almighty as a Being in three parts. 

But it was the Arian view which caused the most 
terrific upheaval in the Council chamber. One 
Arius, the sponsor of this view, maintained the idea 
that there was once a time when the Son was not. 
If, then, the Son was God, as some had argued, 
and there was a time when he was not, we have a 
God before the Son, and another God when the 
Son came into being. We have, therefore, two Gods 
instead of one. At this thought, which was the 
logical outcome of Arius’s doctrine, the orthodox 
brethren took immediate fright, for it savoured of 
heathen Polytheism, or the doctrine of the plurality 
of Godheads. The attempt of Arius was anti- 
Trinitarian, an idea which seems logical and 
rational and has never been lost sight of. It is not 
too much to say that if Arianism had triumphed— 
and it easily would have triumphed if Arius could 
have summoned more supporters—there would in 
all probability have been no religion of Mohammed, 
for Mohammedanism is merely a monotheistic pro- 
test against Christianity. This point is worth noting. 

As for man’s salvation, experience proves that it 
rests with man himself if only he will maintain a 
living faith in the potency of the moral law. Yet 
this First Imperative has by official prescription been 
given almost a last place in the life of the Church. 
In bending the knee to all manner of myths, such 
as the Virgin Birth and the bodily Resurrection of 
a great moral teacher, the Church has ignored so 
many rationalizations that might make them relevant 
to modern liberal conceptions. 


W. NIGHTINGALE BROWN 
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THE ECCENTRIC RIVER 


ROBABLY the most neglected books are those 

which every schoolboy knows but which few 
people read in after life. The Bible nowadays comes 
into this category. No longer are its texts on every- 
one’s tongue, no longer are the prophets Isaiah and 
Jesus—and, in the English apocrypha, Bunyan— 
the main reading of the self-educated; today the 
Bible is a book used in schools and police-courts, 
referred to respectfully on platforms and in leading 
articles, propagated by the B.B.C., but taken 
seriously by only a minority of the population. 
That this neglect is a pity is the opinion of clerical 
and Agnostic thinkers alike, though for rather 
different reasons. 

From the Agnostic point of view, the Bible nowa- 
days is in a similar position to that of Homer in the 
later ancient world. Divided, like Homer, into two 
books, it was formerly regarded as Holy Writ—as 
were the /liad and the Odyssey—but is now better 
regarded as the greatest epic poem of the Western 
world. Considered so by the majority, it might 
have a new lease of life; considered still as Holy 
Writ, it has for most of us today the sort of life 
enjoyed by speeches on prize day on the last day 
of term. 

The Bible starts with the creation of the world 
and ends with a vision of the Last Judgment. Thus 
it is, in secular terms, Universal History, more con- 
sistent than most of its successors. Among these 
successors is Winwood Reade’s Martyrdom of Man, 
a book deeply influenced by the Bible in many of 
its turns of speech. From its first publication in 
1872 it has never wanted readers, but, like the 
Bible, it is today a little out of fashion; in intellectual 
circles in the nineteen-fifties God and Winwood 
Reade are among the authors most neglected. 

The genesis of Reade’s book is rather interesting. 
At first he had no more intention of writing the 
history of the world than Adam had of eating the 
forbidden fruit. It was in Africa that he was inter- 
ested—above all, in that mysterious river Niger of 
which he was one of the first explorers :-— 


There is no doubt [he wrote] that this river rises in the 
backwoods of Sierra Leone, at a distance of only two 
hundred miles from the coast. . . . 

It flows north-east, and enters the Sahara as if intending, 
like the Nile, to pour its waters into the Mediterranean 
Sea. But suddenly it turns toward the east, so that 
Herodotus . . . supposed that it joined the Nile; and 
such was the prevailing opinion not only among the 
Greeks but also among the Arabs in the Middle Ages. 
They did not know that the eccentric river again wheels 
round, flows towards the sea near which it rose, passes 
through the latitude of its birth, and, having thus described 
three-quarters of a circle, debouches by many mouths 
into the Bight of Benin. 


Reade was annoyed by the opinion of many 
previous historians—that ‘‘Negroland” is cut off 
from the main stream of history. He wanted to 
maintain that, on the contrary, Africa is connected 
by means of Islam with the countries of the East 
and has, moreover, by means of the slave-trade, 
profoundly influenced the moral history of Europe 
and the political history of America. But, in so 
maintaining, he found he could not write the history 
of Africa without writing the history of the world, 
or most of it. He was led on from Egypt to Asia 
and Greece; from Carthage to Rome. Islam could 
not be properly understood without some knowledge 
of Christianity and Judaism and the primitive 
religion of savages; the slave-trade led him to the 
struggles of Europe since the decline of the Roman 
Empire; consideration of the modern world led 
back to the evolution of intellect from our ancestry 
in the forest and the sea. It is truly an eccentric 
course which Reade’s historical river takes, but the 
method in his madness is greater than would appear 
at first glance. 

We should note, first of all, that it is quite an 
accurate metaphor to speak of Reade’s history as 
a river. In no continent have geographical condi- 
tions so much influenced history as in Africa. The 
classic example is, of course, Egypt; and it is with 
Egypt that Reade begins. The very first paragraph— 
“The land of Egypt is six hundred miles long,” 
etc.—gives the method of the whole book. We are 
introduced to a country, we observe the natural 
features, and from these the historical development 
inevitably arises. This stress on geography was part 
of Reade’s evolutionary thought, part also of his 
sense of the inevitable in history, his secular version 
of “Thus saith the Lord.”’ The calamity of a bad 
Nile brought death to many; but it brought civiliza- 
tion to the offspring of the survivors. Father Nile 
may have provided the first growth, but it was 
Mother Nile, so to speak, who necessitated inven- 
tion. Nature, says Reade, ‘‘uses evil as the raw 
material of good; though her aim is always noble, 
her earliest means are base and cruel.” 

The book owes some of its impressive quality to 
the length of its chapters, to the way in which one 
event seems to flow into the next with scarcely a 
pause. Yet there are pauses; and, consistently, they 
are pauses marked by a few paragraphs of geo- 
graphical information. We are just, for instance, 
leaving the history of ancient Egypt:— 


... and now a time was coming when gold could no 
longer purchase repose, when the horrified people would 
see their temples stripped, their idols dashed to pieces, 
their sacred animals murdered, their priests scourged, 
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and the embalmed body of their king snatched from its 
last resting-place and flung upon the flames. 


And the next sentence, new paragraph, begins: “A 
vast wilderness extends from the centre of Africa to 
the jungles of Bengal... .” 

Or we are considering the problem of the rise of 
Greece. Again, historical peroration followed by 
geographical facts :— 


How was it that Asia was only their dame’s school, 
and that they discovered the higher branches of know- 
ledge for themselves? How was it that they who were 
taught by the Babylonians to divide the day into twelve 
hours afterwards exalted astronomy to the rank of an 
exact science? How was it that they who received from 
Egypt the canon of proportions and the first ideas of 
the portraiture of the human form, afterwards soared 
into the regions of the ideal, and created in marble a 
beauty more exquisite than can be found on earth—a 
vision, as it were, of some unknown yet not unimagined 
world? 

The mountains of Greece are disposed in a peculiar 
manner... . 


Some may be disposed to think this manner of 
Reade’s irritating; but it is very successful in its 
context and probably the best method of covering 
the long periods in a way suitable to the main 
argument. J. M. Robertson called Reade’s book 
an “epic,” and we might compare these solid chunks 
of geographical information with the lists of Hebrew 
begettings that give a breathing-space between the 
poetry and the prophecy of the Old Testament. 

Like the Bible, The Martyrdom of Man is history 
written with a purpose, though not a theological 
purpose. Reade believed that the eccentric river, 
Time, can be traced to its source and eventual outlet 
without the need of supernatural revelation. He 
was not insensible to the beauty of religious faith; 
but we have to give up, he insisted, the belief in 
eternal life :-— 


A season of mental anguish is at hand, and through 
this we must pass in order that our posterity may rise. 
The soul must be sacrificed; the hope in immortality 
must die. A sweet and charming illusion must be taken 
from the human race, as youth and beauty vanish never 
to return. 


An explorer first of space, before he turned to 
time, Reade is naturally particularly impressive on 
the beginnings of African exploration in the fifteenth 
century: by the Portuguese, for instance, who 
“sailed down the coast of the Sahara; on their right 
was a sea of darkness, on their left a land of fire.” 
His pages on the slave-trade are unforgettable; and 
perhaps some of the descendants of those who 
escaped that net may one day value this epic of the 
world, based on their own country, as they now 
value, through the efforts of devoted missionaries, 
the epics of the Bible and the Koran. 

R. C. CHURCHILL 
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Tolerance 


N the December, 1952, issue of The Literary Guide 

G. N. Ridley made a sober plea for tolerance towards 
people who honestly incline to a religious view of life. 
He even went so far as to suggest that such people are 
not necessarily fools. Thank you, Mr. Ridley! Only a 
few years ago anyone offering wares like these for sale 
to the Rationalist Movement would have had the house- 
dog set upon him. 

To the uninitiated it may seem strange that a Rationa- 
list should have need to say that he prefers tolerance to 
intolerance. It is as though one’s favourite literary critic 
were to remark casually that he preferred Shakespeare 
to Edgar Wallace. How does it in fact come about that 
the plea for tolerance ever had to be made? Whose 
fault was it that in the open parklands of Reason the 
bindweed of intolerance was not only allowed to take 
root but was cultivated as a desirable growth? 

The answers are not difficult to find. They lie in the 
birth-pains of our Movement. All healthy babies kick 
and scream. Certainly if the infant had been less lusty 
it could not have survived in the early days. It may be, 
however, that after more than half a century the time 
has come to reconsider whether more adult tactics would 
not be better suited to achieving our ends. It is a fact 
that many honest people think they need a religious 
basis to make sense of life. It is not rational to ignore 
that fact. Our task is to find out why such people think 
as they do and then to decide how we can best persuade 
them to think otherwise. The purpose of this article is 
to suggest that in approaching these problems it may be 
helpful to remember always that superstition is older 
than Rationalism and that all adults do not attain the 
same mental age. 

Most parents discover their children at some stage 
inventing persons or things. Surprisingly intelligent 
people carry this habit into adult life. Its manifestations 
often appear by way of over-simplifications of complex 
situations into unreal entities or the personification of 
heterogeneous groups into imaginary individuals. This 
kind of thing is only a step removed from the fox on the 
dark landing or the naughty Teddy bear who upsets the 
tea-cups. One small boy of three, named Andrew, 
invented a mouse which he blamed for all his misfor- 
tunes and misdeeds. His parents found this invention 
exasperating at times, but it disappeared within a year 
as quietly as it came. They did what most parents 
doubtless do in such circumstances. They tolerated the 
existence of the mouse but suggested as opportunity 
offered that it would get Andrew into serious trouble if 
it were not carefully watched. 

The easy way of evading responsibility is to shift it 
elsewhere, and if the recipient is imaginary and therefore 
inarticulate, the solution is perfect. Is that not in essence 
what religious people do? The analogy may be faulty, 
but if we are prepared, with due humility, to see genuine, 
if misguided, truth-seekers in this light, it may _ 
considerably. At any rate it brings us face to face wit 
the important question whether, in dealing with the 
fantasies to which human beings are susceptible, we 
should follow the old methods of abuse and ridicule, 
or whether our watchwords ought not to be tolerance, 

tience, and kindliness. The future of Rationalism will 

vitally affected by the answer we give. 
H. H. GLossop 


Tue man who has really won the love of one good woman 
in this world, I do not care if he dies in the ditch, a 
beggar, his life has been a success,—R. G. INGERSOLL. 
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EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY 


N My Dear Timethy (Gollancz) Mr. Victor 

Gollancz has tried his hand at a new kind of 
autobiography. The book is in the form of a letter 
(running to over 400 pages, and there is more to 
come) intended to be read by his little grandson 
when he grows up and wants to know what manner 
of man his grandpapa was, how he lived, the things 
he did. The device enables Mr. Gollancz to look 
before and after; flash-backs alternate with close- 
ups, reminiscence with comment. There is not a 
subject he does not touch upon, from railways to 
birth control. No attempt is made at a strictly 
chronological order in the narrative; nevertheless 
one does get a coherent picture. On the surface it 
might be the life of any middle-class boy of that 
time —St. Paul’s, a spell of schoolmastering, Oxford, 
and then World War I. The great literary achieve- 
ment of the book is that despite all handicaps—Mr. 
Gollancz is not a professional writer—it succeeds 
in painting a portrait of the author, warts and all, 
which holds the attention from first to last. The 
final impression is of an exuberant, argumentative, 
warm-hearted, freedom-loving man who has enjoyed 
every minute of his life. Outwardly uninhibited, 
he is, however, troubled, as a good Christian, by 


the thought that he enjoys advantages and oppor- 


tunities denied to others. This ambivalence, with 
the wish to make the best of both worlds, is his 
undoing. 

The core of the book is its author’s preoccupation 
with religion. From it stem his pacifism, his 
Socialism, his entire outlook on life. As a boy he 
had hated the ritual observances which his family, 
an orthodox Jewish one, kept up in all their ancient 
rigidity. What he resents are not so much the tabus 
themselves (of which he provides many amusing 
examples), but their compulsiveness: Thou shalt not 
this, that, and the other. Why not? Above all, 
the synagogue services jarred on him as being 
meaningless and worse :— 

It was about synagogue that my various discomforts, 

intellectual and spiritual, reached their greatest intensity 
. . . the services were boring, stereotyped, repetitious . . . 
and often ludicrously or even offensively inapplicable to 
me, or, so far as I could judge, to any single person 
present. All these readings from the Torah about 
blemishes and leprosy and red spots and white spots 
and women with issues of blood. Nauseating! 
Later on he attempts to tone down some of his 
harsher judgments, acknowledging that even tabus 
may have their use as a discipline and that the 
intention behind the ritual may be good. That does 
not alter his own attitude which remains one of 
repugnance. Revolt against his father’s authority, 
a familiar Freudian motive, played its part too. 


Inevitably such a boy would be drawn to Christi- 
anity. It is not tribal and exclusive, its emphasis is 
on love and brotherhood—‘There is no difference 
between the Jew and the Greek: for the same Lord 
over all is rich unto all that call upon him,” Mr. 
Gollancz quotes approvingly—and it declares out- 
right “The sabbath was made for man and not man 
for the sabbath,”’ this last a point which was bound 
to appeal to a boy who had suffered so much from 
the orthodox Jewish Sabbath! Mr. Gollancz writes 
movingly of the character and teaching of Jesus 
Christ as they affected him. He tells his grandson 
he is “‘desperately anxious that you should under- — 
stand Christianity, for that, when it comes to it, is 
what this letter is about.”” It is not as if Mr. Gollancz 
did not know that according to some scholars Jesus 
may never have existed, but that makes no difference 
to him. If Jesus didn’t exist he would, says Mr. 
Gollancz, have been ‘“‘tempted to invent him.”’ For 
him, Jesus embodies the best and highest that the 
spirit of man can conceive. It is strange that, while 
the practices of the faith he was born in repel him, 
he was seriously contemplating baptism (why is that 
more rational than circumcision, which at least can 
be justified on hygienic grounds?) when the out- 
break of war in 1914 put an end to the matter. 
“The impulse has never returned,” he writes, 
“though my love of Repton chapel, and my joy 
in its services, were of such an intensity that had I 
stayed there much longer anything might have 
happened.” All the same, he “adores Christ.” 

There is a good deal of theological argument in 
the book. Pascal said long ago, ‘The heart has 
reasons of which the head knows not,” and that is 
Mr. Gollancz’s strong suit. There is no arguing with 
the heart. It is when he wishes to apply the teaching 
of Jesus to his own life that the trouble begins. He 
is under no illusion. He admits that the profits he 
makes—“regretfully,”’ he is careful to add—from 
his publishing business are hardly compatible with 
that teaching. In theory nothing less will satisfy 
Mr. Gollancz. but he does nothing about it. To call 
his attitude Pecksniffian would be a grave injustice 
to Mr. Gollancz, an over-simplification. He defends 
himself in St. Paul’s words: “For the good that I 
would I do not: but the evil which I would not, 
that I do.” There is no doubt Mr. Gollancz has 
very much at heart the cause of the under-dog. In 
his own way, by writing and organizing (e.g., the 
Left Book Club), he has helped to bring it to the 
front. But the thought of his own privileged position 
won't let him alone. And of course he is right. 

An example of this dichotomy—the difference 
between his theory and his practice—occurs very 
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early in the book, where he pleads eloquently 
against meat-eating (“by killing an animal for the 
pleasure of eating it you are stopping something 
precious and happy and diminishing the hymn of 
thanksgiving to the Creator’); but, except for a 
very brief trial of vegetarianism, he has been a meat- 
eater all his life. That is typical of the man. Long 
after he has abandoned his father’s faith, he is nailing 
mezzuzas (tiny metal cylinders enclosing a sacred 
Hebrew text inscribed on parchment) to the door- 
posts of his country house at Brimpton to this day. 
He is a mass of contradictions, and he knows it: a 
rich man whose heart bleeds for the poor, a hater 
of institutional religion who consorts with Canons 
of the Church, a convinced vegetarian who delights 
in choice meat and wine, a Christian who leads the 
life of a hedonist. Some of the most glowing pages 
of the book reflect his passion for opera and foreign 
travel. One would be inclined to accuse Mr. Gollancz 
of trifling, if not of downright insincerity, if he were 
not so frank about his own failure to live up to his 
beliefs. Mea maxima culpa runs like a refrain 
through the book. Is it, one wonders, an uncon- 
scious attempt at an alibi—or rather, at absolution 
by confession, the Catholic way? 

It would, however, be a mistake to treat the book 
or its author from a narrow puritanical point of 
view. His eager, effervescent, almost adolescent, 
vitality sooner or later overpowers us. We share 
vicariously both Mr. Gollancz’s good fortune and 
his taste for the good life (the phrase is not of 
course used here in the Christian sense). If our 
appreciation is mixed with irony, Mr. Gollancz is 
himself to blame for that: he has been too free with 
his confidences. We leave him balanced uneasily 
between the horns of his dilemma, which is: how to 
be a primitive Christian while enjoying the pleasures 
of this world. A. D. COHEN 


Form of Bequest to the R.P.A. 


Reapers of “The Literary Guide’ who are in sympathy with 
the objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited to 
remember the organization when making their Wills. Appended 
is a form of bequest which may be useful to friends who are 
desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil a part of their estate 
to assist in the dissemination of rational views on religion and 
cognate subjects 

“I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association Limited, whose 
registered office is situated at Nos. 4, 5 and 6 Johnson's Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, the sum of (here insert amount, 
adding ‘Free of Legacy Duty,’ if so desired), to be applied to the 
general purposes of the said Association; and the receipt of the 
Secretary for the time being shall be a sufficient discharge to my 
Executors for such legacy."’ 

The decision of the House of Lords in the case of Bowman 
versus The Secular Society Limited makes bequests to the 
Rationalist Press Association absolutely unchallengeable, and 


testators may therefore have every confidence that their expressed 
wishes will be strictly carried out. It may be added that a legally 


Society like the R.P.A. has carefully defined 
and is precluded from using its funds for any purposes other than 
those stated in its Memorandum and Articles of 
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Heathiana 


It has been suggested that in our complex age, differing 
in tempo from more leisurely periods, adolescents who 
fail to learn to read tend to turn to crime. 


* 


If this be so, a scapegoat is required; and Education 
is an obvious candidate for the honour. I am not 
usually impressed by that way of shifting responsibility 
from the individual: but some educators make me pause. 
I read the other day of a young H.M.I. who was horrified 
to find that an older school.nistress had tacked corrected 
spelling-lists on the walls of her classroom. He was 
clearly of the school which thinks that making dolls for 
Puppet Plays is more important for personal development 
than basic studies. * 


It is such educationists, combining softness of heart 
and head, who would remove the discipline of spelling 
altogether by making it phonetic. If auricular, why not 
ocular—pictographs instead of letters? The Ancient 
Egyptians did something like it! 


* 


This would have the advantage of being in keeping 
with contemporary out-of-school developments: Pictorial 
Comics for younger, and Newspaper Strips for older 
non-readers. A picture alphabet might relieve America, 
where these movements have gone much further, from 
the necessity (which | am toid they are now finding) 
of providing classes in ordinary reading for University 
Freshers. 

* 


A disinclination to take reading seriously does not 
always spring from infantilism, real or induced. Some- 
times, in the adult, it may be caused by discouragement in 
face of technicalities, or special esoteric vocabularies 
which literary coteries affect. Or, perhaps, from the 
excessive “allusiveness” of a T. S. Eliot which demands 
encyclopaedic knowledge for full understanding. 


* 


In the youngster the case is different. Some certainly 
need special help. Others are simply too lazy to try. It 
should be made plain to the latter that the only person 
who can hope to take delight in language is he who has 
learned to appreciate its possibilities by the hard way. 
Mr. Philip Toynbee, in a Sunday Observer article on 
“The Laziness of Readers,” insisted that expressive forms 
of communication through language must make ever- 
growing demands on the reader. 

I agree. Pampering produces neither readers nor good 
citizens. 


What about my own column? Am I pandering to 
those whose attention is apt to wander if any paragraph 
runs to more than ten lines? 

I fancy not, because epigrammatic condensation can- 
not appeal to the easy-going. // it comes off, it is not a 
soporific but a stimulant to thought. It also stands a 
sporting chance of achieving wit, if only by reason of 
brevity! 

* 


Even lacking such success, column-writers have to 
possess one quality commended by O. Henry. “They 
must know how to stop at the bottom of the page.’ 
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Notes and News 


“Tue Coliseum,” said the late Lord Darling, in one of 
his lighter moments, “is where the Christians feed the 
lions; and, of course, the Trocadero is where the Lyons 
feed the Christians.” This year Rationalists will be fed 
at the Trocadero Restaurant, where the R.P.A. will hold 
its Annual Dinner at 6.30 for 7 p.m. on June 11. The 
speakers will be Lord Boyd Orr, Prof. P. M. S. Blackett, 
Dr. Hermann Bondi, and Prof. A. E. Heath. There will 
be dancing from 9.30 p.m. until midnight. Tickets, price 
25s., may be obtained from the offices of the R.P.A. 


* 


Watts & Co. announce some attractive books suiting 
a wide range of tastes in their latest list. Natural Therapy, 
by E. K. Ledermann, M.D. (15s.), is an authoritative 
introduction to a type of treatment for which this 
country has no hospital or research facilities. No 
scientific book on “nature cure,”’ as it is popularly called, 
has yet appeared, and Dr. Ledermann’s study fills a real 
gap. 

Another book of more than ordinary interest is 
Introduction to Malthus, edited by D. V. Glass (10s. 6d.). 
It contains reprints of two of Malthus’s shorter and scarcer 
works, with introductory contributions by H. L. Beales, 
D. V. Glass, and Alan T. Peacock. These essays give 
an account of the historical background against which 
Malthus wrote and examine his theory in the light of 
subsequent developments and from the point of view 
of modern economic analysis. There is a unique Classi- 
fied bibliography, compiled by D. V. Glass and J. A. 
Banks, of writings On population questions from the end 
of the eighteenth century until shortly after the Bradlaugh- 
Besant trial. 

* 

Certain features of Einstein’s theory of relativity 
appear to affront common sense. A serious and fascina- 
ting attempt to clear up such paradoxes as the curvature 
of space, and a limited but unbounded universe, is made 
in Relativity and Reality, by E. G. Barter (15s.), with the 
avowed intention of “straightening out" the world 
again. The freshness of approach and the skill with 
which the author avoids, as far as possible, technical 
language and mathematics, bring this exploration of 
fundamental physical theory within the reach of all 
readers with some knowledge of elementary science. 


The test of reason and common sense is brought to 
bear in a very different field by Prof. Percy Black in 
The Mystique of Modern Monarchy (8s. 6d.)._ He analyses 
the popularity of the Throne in this country and the 
Commonwealth with the impartiality of a professional 
psychologist and advances a new theory to account for 
it. This is an important contribution to our under- 
standing of the institution of the Monarchy and it will 
challenge attention at a time when the eyes of the world 
are caught by the rich symbolism of the British Crown. 
Not everyone may agree with the provocative con- 
clusions, but they cannot be ignored. 


Is the price paid for the sweeping advances of tech- 
nology and the increase in efficiency in a modern State 
too high? This question disturbs many of the most 
thoughtful writers of the day and it is boldly faced 
by Dr. E. A. Gutkind in Community and Environment 
(12s. 6d.), to which the famous Jewish philosopher, Dr. 
Martin Buber, contributes a Foreword. Combining wide 


scholarship with imaginative insight, the author offers a 
practical way out of the predicament of man in the 
machine age. He diagnoses the evils of conformity and 
contends that genuine freedom, based on mutual aid, 
can be achieved by the creation of small communities as 
an alternative to the monolithic State. 

* 


Due about the same time is Searchlight on Morals, 
by T. A. Ryder (2s. 6d.). This is a frank examination 
of the hypocritical double standard that is so widespread 
in the sphere of morality, particularly in regard to 
marriage and sexual relations. Mr. Ryder considers all 
that is entailed by the rejection of a revealed code and 
shows how much unnecessary suffering could be avoided 
by a more rational approach. He writes in a vigorous, 
forthright style and uses his wide knowledge to illuminate 
some of the most tormenting problems of the day. 

* 


Finally, those who care for poetry written with 
simplicity and sincerity from a Rationalist point of view 
will be grateful to Mr. H. N. Robbins for Leaves of 
Life (Ss.). 


The article in this issue on the genesis of Winwood 


* Reade’s Martyrdom of Man should make many readers 


turn to their shelves for a copy of this remarkable book 
which, as H. G. Wells wrote, “is still an extraordinarily 
inspiring presentation of human history as one consistent 
process.’ Copies of this classic are still available in 
the Thinker’s Library (cloth, 3s. 6d.), and no Rationalist 
can afford to be without it. 


Bristol Rationalist Group warmly invite readers in or 
near Bristol to their meeting at the Crown and Dove 
Hotel, Bridewell Street, on Wed., May 13, at 7.30 p.m. 
Mr. R. M. Young will talk on “It Stands to Reason.” 

* 


Pressure is being brought to bear on hospital auth- 
orities to appoint more chaplains. In England and 
Wales there has been since 1949 an increase in whole- 
time chaplains of 57 per cent and of part-time of 113 per 
cent. A whole-time chaplain is paid £825 p.a., increasing 
after five years to £875. The part-time chaplain is paid 
according to the average number of patients of his 
denomination in the hospital. This works out at approxi- 
mately £2 weekly per 100 patients as cost to the national 
exchequer. The total annual cost of chaplains in the 
country will amount this year to nearly £500,000. Yet the 
hospitals as a whole are being called upon to economize. 

* 


The English Positivist Committee have recently estab- 
lished a perpetual memorial to Auguste Comte, in 
appreciation of his pioneer work in Positivism, Sociology, 
and Humanism, by the endowment of a periodic lecture 
to be known as “The Auguste Comte Memorial Lecture,” 
at the London School of Economics and Political Science, 
with a view to the promotion and encouragement of the 
study of, and research in, social science and philosophy. 
Each lecture will be delivered by a person of distinction 
upon some aspect of scientific or philosophical thought 
or of human activity, preferably approached from a 
broad historical, positive, and humanist standpoint. 
The Committee announce that the inaugural lecture, 
“History as an Alibi,” will be given by Isaiah Berlin, 
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C.B.E., M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, on 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953, at 5 p.m., at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2. All who are interested in 
Positivism, Sociology, or Humanism, and the pioneer 
work of Auguste Comte in these fields are invited to 
attend. Admission will be free, without ticket. 


* * * 


The Public Relations Officer of the R.P.A. is frequently 
asked to recommend lodgings and hotels for visitors to 
London, and also holiday addresses. Readers who from 
personal experience can give such recommendations are 
asked to communicate with him at 4 Johnson's Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Among the foreign publications sent to us regularly is 
the weekly journal Manas, published by the Manas 
Publishing Co. of Los Angeles, California. It is a 
journal of independent inquiry which is concerned with 
the principles that govern present world society and 
with the examination and study of contrasting principles, 
ideas, and viewpoints. The subjects of philosophy and 
practical psychology therefore receive special attention 
in articles that are as simply written as these subjects 
will allow. There is also a section which deals with 
questions of religion, science, and education, The 
price is 15 cents. Any of our readers who are interested 
can obtain a sample copy of Manas from the publishers. 
The address is: P.O. Box 112, El Sereno Station, Los 
Angeles 32, California, U.S.A. 


Religion and Rationalism in Uganda 


en three major religious influences in Uganda today 
are Roman Catholicism, Protestantism, and Islam, 
but underlying these three is the ever-present trust 
in traditional tribal beliefs, for, although every attempt 
has been made to discredit demons and witchcraft, the 
belief in them still thrives side by side with the non- 
African religions. It is said, with some truth, “Scratch 
an African Christian, and you find a believer in witch- 
craft.” Very few Africans have an outlook on life that 
can be described as rationalistic; even those who have 
ceased going to church still retain their belief in God and 
the powers of magic. 

Protestantism and Roman Catholicism reached Uganda 
within a short time of each other and only a few years 
after the Arabs had introduced Islam. At first the 
representatives of the three religions were very anxious 
to prove to the ignorant Africans the veracity of each 
of the creeds; but the fact that the three religions’ 
representatives called each other liars aroused suspicion 
in the mind of the African. A story is told of the per- 
plexity of King Mutesa I after the Catholic missionary 
had refused to take part in a religious service which was 
being conducted by a Protestant missionary. When the 
king asked the padre why he did not kneel down to pray 
to Jesus Christ whom he also worshipped, the latter 
replied: “We do not join in that religion because it is 
not true; we do not know that book [the Bible] because 
it is a book of lies.” To which the Protestant retorted 
that his teaching was the true one because it was based 
on the authority of the Word of God, “but the Romanists 
believed in the Pope as their head.” 

On another occasion the king had to compare the 
truthfulness of C hristianity | with that of Islam. He asked 
the Protestant missionary: “*Here are these two religions. 
When Masudi [the Arab] reads his book, the Koran, 
you call it lies; when you read your book, Masudi calls 
it lies. Which is true?’’ It is believed that the king died 
a pagan. 

Though the Churches did not wish to appeal to the 
African’s intellect, there was much else in his life they 
could exploit. They aimed to replace his fear of demons 
and of witch-doctors by the fear of the Holy Ghost and 
the fear of the “spiritual Father.” And with the changing 
circumstances brought about by the new British rule it 
did not take the people long to realize that the only hope 
for survival lay in subscribing to the new religions. More- 
over, the old beliefs had been banned by law. But in 
the majority of cases the people subscribed to the new 
religions, reserving their intenser loyalties for family and 
indigenous institutions. 


Now the missions control ninety-eight per cent of 
the schools, most of which receive Government grants, 
whereas private schools owned by Africans do not. 
Religious instruction occupies a large part of the cur- 
riculum. Gone are the days when religious literature 
was distributed free. Now the spiritual fathers threaten 
the ignorant peasants with hail on their crops and sick- 
ness for their children if they do not pay their Church 
taxes. Recently the faithful of one predominantly 
Catholic district appealed to the Government against 
excessive Church taxes, but the Government replied by 
advising them to take the matter to their bishop. 

In such circumstances it is not surprising that very 
few Africans dare think for themselves. | know this 
too well, as the following personal experience will show. 

It happened that in my final year at a Church of 
England secondary school | one day chanced on a copy 
of A New Commentary of Holy Scripture, written by 
representative Christian scholars and edited by the late 
Bishop Gore. Having been brought up as a fundamen- 
talist, the discovery that the book of Genesis contained 
no account of real beginnings either of earth or of man 
was a Startling revelation. My reaction was immediate. 
I felt that I had been cheated—I had to go somewhere 
else for “real beginnings”! It was in that frame of 
mind that I read avidly H. G. Wells’s Outline of History, 
and my faith crumbled. I started arguing about it and 
began putting pertinent questions to my_ teachers. 
Perhaps all would have been well with me had I not 
done something ‘foolish’ —for | contributed an article 
to a local paper in which | suggested that it was high 
time the preachers changed their language when referring 
to the Genesis stories. 

The outburst of indignation that followed took me by 
surprise. My headmaster received a letter trom the 
Church Council advising my expulsion. He took a more 
tolerant line however, but | was warned to leave Biblical 
criticism alone. I was allowed to sit for my final exam- 
ination, but when later on it was learnt that } was taking 
a teacher's course at a training college I received a letter 
from the Anglican bishop advising me to reconsider 
my decision since, having dared to question the existence 
of God, no missionary school could accept me. 

That was ten years ago. But the situation is not 
happier today, and although an ever-increasing number 
of African youths do not go to church, yet they cannot 
defend their action with Rationalist arguments. — In 
Kampala we are on the road to forming the nucleus of a 
Rationalist Study Group. Wish us well. 

ALON! LUBWAMA 
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Morals and Psycho-Analysis 


SYCHO-ANALYTIC theory has been one of 

the main forces contributing to that anti- 
rational or anti-intellectual outlook upon human 
affairs which began with the philosophies of 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann, gained strength with 
the early instinct theories at the beginning of the 
century, and is still very much alive in our own time. 
The views upon human life, both personal and 
social, commonly derived from  psycho-analytic 
theory, are inclined towards relativism in ethics, 
if not towards amorality, and tend to regard reason 
as being of little avail in the ordering of human 
life. When the psycho-analytic literature is read 
with care, however, one’s impression grows—that 
the correct implications are, in fact, precisely the 
opposite. The question, however, thus arises: 
What are the moral and rational implications of 
psycho-analysis? Does the theory really demon- 
strate the ineffectiveness of reason in the ordering 
of personal and social life? Does it really prove 
the relativism and expediency of morals? Or, 
conversely, does it contain implications which 


emphasize a more positive estimation of reason 
and morality in human nature? 


The reader will be familiar with the main out- 
lines of psycho-analytic theory, but, for purposes 
of clarity, a very brief account of it will be useful. 

We can best think of the personality in psycho- 
analytic terms as a continual process of growth and 
development. Two sets of concepts are used to 
interpret this dynamic process. Firstly, elements of 
the personality are regarded as functioning on one 
or more of three levels—the Conscious, the Pre- 
Conscious, and the Unconscious. Secondly, three 
main elements of the personality are specified. In 
origin the individual consists of the Jd, which is 
the seat of all the instincts and the reservoir of 
instinctual energy, and which functions entirely and 
permanently in the Unconscious. As the individual 
passes through the pre-conscious in infancy and 
childhood, coming into contact with the external 
environment, the activities of “perceptual conscious- 
ness’ bring about a differentiation of the /d, a 
consciousness of Self, and this new element is 
called the Ego. The Super-Ego is a differentiation of 
the Ego itself, brought about mainly by the im- 
position of the earliest moral code of the child. By 
a process termed “introjection,” the moral attitudes 
of the impressive persons of one’s childhood and 
youth become a part of one’s own mental structure, 
the greatest influence being that of the parent. 
The Super-Ego, though largely unconscious and to 
a great extent inaccessible to the Ego, exercises 


over ita harsh moral scrutiny and control. It is thus 
the Ego which exercises the powers of reason and 
attempts to find a harmonious relation between 
the conflicting demands of the Id and the Super- 
Ego. According to the psycho-analysts, conflict in 
the personality is explained by incompatibility 
between the instinctual forces of the Id, the demands 
of the external environment, and the dogmatic 
moral force of the Super-Ego. The Ego strives to 
resolve this continuing conflict with varying degrees 
of success. Severe incompatibility, and the failure 
of the Ego to resolve it, results in some degree of 
dissociation of the personality. A pathological 
resolution has been forced upon the individual. 

What, then, are the implications of this theory of 
the personality and its conflicts? Firstly, the theory 
reveals the importance and forcefulness of the 
moral element in the development of human 
personality. Secondly, it shows that the conflicts 
in personality cannot be fully understood without 
reference to this moral element, and that much 
of this conflict is, in fact, moral conflict. 
Thirdly, the case-evidence supporting the theory 
depicts the disrupting intensity of conflict which 
can result from the imposition of a crude moral 
dogmatism. The theory shows, in fact, that man’s 
only means of achieving a harmonious life rests 
in the capacity and efficacy of his reason; firstly, 
in knowing his own nature correctly, without 
illusion, and, secondly, in ordering his personal 
and social life in accordance with certain ideals 
derived from this knowledge. 

The desirability of Harmonious Integration is the 
main implication of the theory, and this itself 
contains a good many implications for conduct. It 
has quite definite implications for the family, for 
the relationship between parent and child. The 
early corrections and instructions of the parent 
should not be imposed as a prejudiced and dogmatic 
attitude, but should be tempered with reason, care, 
and understanding from the start. The impli- 
cations are equally clear for the relationship between 
the family and the wider and more complex social 
organization. The family should not be an enclosed 
entity, in and for itself, shut off to a great extent 
from the activity of society, but should be a basis 
for this wider social life. For the child, besides 
having inherent and unique qualities of its own, 
the family should provide an introduction to the 
wider social sphere. This implies a consistency 
between the moral guidance of the parent and the 
ethic and mode of life of the society in which the 
child will have to participate. The theory also 
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has strong implications for education, which could 
be one of the means of achieving this harmony of 
personality and of society. And there are political 
implications. The application of reason, firstly 
in clarifying a rational ethic, and secondly in 
working in the light of this ethic towards harmonious 
persona! and social life, clearly implies a purposive 
ordering and shaping of social institutions and 
their interrelations. It implies, that is to say, a 
positive and purposive role of government. 


Summarizing these implications, we find that, in 
fact, psycho-analytic theory stresses the importance 
of morality in human experience and shows that the 
harmonious integration of personality can only 
be achieved if the crude imposition of moral 
attitudes and conventions is replaced by a more 
reasonable ethic. So far, however, the implications 
of the theory show only the desirability of harmony 
in the personality. The picture would remain 
pessimistic if we were shown convincingly that the 
Ego, or its powers of reason, was in fact incapable 
of achieving this harmeny; that the task was in- 
evitably too much for it. 

The views of Freud—as, for example, his 
“thorough-going determinism,” his suggestion that 
social feeling is merely derived from repressed 
sexual impulses, and his insistence on the primary 
nature of the death instinct, which includes the 
impulse to hurt and destroy—do appear to lead to 
this pessimistic position. Freud, however, is not 
the whole of psycho-analysis, and the work of other 
analysts gives us a far different picture. 

Dr. Karen Horney, for example, is so convinced 
of the efficacy of reason that she has written a book 
in favour of self-analysis. She quarrels with Freud’s 
view as to the goal of psycho-analysis as being 
merely a negative view, and she herself claims that 
there is, in the individual, a positive incentive 
towards growth and integration of personality. The 
analyst not only frees the patient from inner 
bondages but also for the development of his best 
potentialities. This more positive view is strongly 
supported by Dr. Erich Fromm, and we find him 
saying, in the Introduction to Man for Himself: 
“I have written this book with the intention of 
reaffirming the validity of humanist ethics; to show 
that our knowledge of human nature does not lead 
to ethical relativism.”’ Similarly, in Man, Morals, 
and Society, we find Prof. J. C. Flugel holding these 
more positive conclusions. “Just as,” he says, 
“analysis of the individual brings about a greater 
harmony between man’s desires and his moral 
tendencies, making him both more capable and 
more reasonably moral, so also, we may expect, 
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in its ultimate consequences, psycho-analysis must 
surely prove of inestimable worth in straightening 
out the tangled social life of man.” That these more 
positive views are favoured by present-day prac- 
titioners may be seen by an examination of the 
“Principles of Practice’ adopted by the preparatory 
commission for the International Mental Health 
Congress of 1948, and of the paper by Dr. H. V. 
Dicks to the medical section of the British Psycho- 
logical Society in January, 1950, entitled “In Search 
of Our Proper Ethic.” 

This rapid indication of some of the predominant 
views in psycho-analytic literature shows that any 
naive anti-rational, amoral, or unduly pessimistic 
influence derived from them is misguided, and is 
far from being justified by the psycho-analytic 
theorists themselves. Though psycho-analysis has 
indeed done much to clarify the highly problematic 
nature of human life, its implications for both reason 
and morality are quite the reverse of those com- 
monly accepted. Its true implications are to stress 
the importance of a unified ethic for mankind and 
to stress the importance of reason in achieving this. 
In due course, therefore, we may expect the weight 
of psycho-analytic theory to support, rather than 
to throw doubt upon, a rational and humanistic 
approach to human affairs. © RONALD FLETCHER 


R. P. A. 
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Book Reviews 


IS PROGRESS A MYTH? 


THe oF ProGress: A REVALUATION. 
Ginsberg. Methuen. 82 pp., 
graphy and 2 pp. Index. 6s. 


It is fashionable nowadays to dismiss the belief in progress 
aS a nineteenth-century myth and return to what is even 
more indubitably a myth, the doctrine of Original Sin 
and depravity of man. In this excellent little survey 
Prof. Ginsberg reviews the various fortunes of the idea 
of progress and continues the story from where Bury 
left off. In the eighteenth century Condorcet and others 
made extravagant claims for “the perfectibility of man.” 
Then Marx took over the Hegelian Dialectic, which 
seemed to assure an ascent through social, rather than 
individual, change. Fresh impetus was given by the 
theory of biological evolution, and Spencer thought that 
it was as certain as anything could be that an ideal human 
being would one day appear. There were attempts to 
make a religion of evolution, or to find in it a clue to 
ethical values. These have not been wholly abandoned, 
but Prof. Ginsberg’s verdict goes against them. Nor 
will he allow a concealed law of progress in the guise of 
a universal formative principle operating throughout 
various levels, such as the emergent evolutionists, and to 
some extent Whitechead’s Philosophy of Organism, 
require. He regards this as “crypto-teleology.”” Few 
will disagree with him that the high hopes once placed 
on purely intellectual advance give no ground for 
believing in continued moral progress. An intelligent 
man is not necessarily good. He disposes neatly of the 
cyclical theories of Spengler and Toynbee. There is 
nothing automatic about the historical process, and we 
need not resign ourselves to an inevitable decline and 
fall. Prof. Ginsberg holds that no laws of overall 
development have been established, from which the 
future of mankind can be inferred with certainty. 
Equality and freedom can be rationally defended, and 
progress consists in the movement towards them. This 
entails that a rational ethic is possible, and it would be 
“an ethic that is based on a knowledge of human needs 
and potentialities and of the principles of justice—that is, 
the principles designed to exclude an arbitrary power 
and to secure an equitable distribution of the conditions 
of well-being.” It is evident that Prof. Ginsberg has 
written a book that every Rationalist ought to read. 
Hector HAwWTON 


By Morris 
including 3 pp. Biblio- 


REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST 


Periop Piece: A CAMBRIDGE CHILDHOOD. 
Raverat. Faber & Faber. 282 
by the author. 21s. 

A delightful book this, about delightful people (many of 

them, at least) living in an age with many delightful 

features. That age is the end of the last century, and the 
scene is the Cambridge of the dons, when university 
salaries sufficed to maintain a very comfortable standard 
of living. Mrs. Raverat is Charles Darwin’s grand- 
daughter, and although he died several years before her 
birth, she well remembers her grandmother, and has 

— many happy hours at Down. Her father was Sir 
jeorge Darwin, who from 1883 occupied the chair of 

Astronomy at Cambridge, and her five Darwin uncles, 

not to mention her aunts, were all distinguished for 

their achievements or their personal peculiarities. 
Altogether, the “‘world when I was young” seems to 


By Gwen 
pp., with many illus. 


have been a very pleasant place, even though most 
people seem to have eaten far too much and to have 
worn far too many clothes. 

Looking back on that so different age, Mrs. Raverat 
gives us a picture that is not just a nostalgic reminiscence. 
She regrets much that is gone, but at the same time she 
recognizes that there was much that deserved to go. 
And always her sense of humour keeps on breaking 
through, very prominently in her charming little line 
illustrations. One of these shows her childish idea of 
God—as resembling the Sun Insurance Office sign. 
Even now, she says,. “this hairless, earless, egg-shaped 
face gives me a sort of holy feeling in my stomach. He 
sat up in the night sky, sending out Good Things with 
one hand and Bad Things with the other.”” It was when 
she and her cousin Frances were between nine and ten 
years of age that the latter took her to a “very private 
place under the wooden bridge on the Little Island in 
the Cam, and told me there, in confidence, that it was 
not at all the thing nowadays to believe in Christianity 
any more. It simply wasn’t done. I felt at once that 
this was what I had always thought... .””. The religiosity 
of such popular books as The Wide Wide World \eft her 
completely cold. “I didn’t turn a hair at that sort of 
nonsense ... Believing what you can’t believe is a kind 
of exercise which some people like. Others don’t. I 
don't.” Yes, a delightful book—brave and beautiful. 

ROYSTON PIKE 


THE CHURCH MILITANT 

TeRROR OVER YUGOSLAVIA: THE THREAT TO EUROPE. 

By Avro Manhattan. 152 pp., including References 

and Index. Warts. 10s. 6d. 
The recent visit of Marshal Tito to this country disturbed 
the Catholic section of British public opinion; Roman 
Catholic M.P.s of all parties called on the Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Eden, requesting him to draw the atten- 
tion of Marshal Tito “to the strong feeling of many 
people in Britain at the Yugoslav Government’s attitude 
towards religious liberty.” This hue and cry might 
mislead people into thinking that Tito was the terror over 
Yugoslavia referred to in the title of Mr. Manhattan’s 
new book, but his indictment concerns Catholic intrigue 
in Yugoslavia, mainly between the wars and during the 
recent war—the terror he means is Catholic Terror. 
Once again Mr. Manhattan presents us with a powerful 
book full of well-documented references to substantiate 
his case. The main difficulty lies in persuading Catholics 
in this country and America to read this book, as 
Catholics brought up in a liberal democratic tradition 
ought to be made aware of the failings of their Church 
in other parts of Europe 

On December 17, 1952, the Yugoslav Government 
broke off diplomatic relations with the Vatican, alleging 
interference in Church-State relations; the Catholic 
Church sends out its news about the position of its 
clergy in that country by stating half the story. If the 
record of the Catholic Church has been as bad as Mr. 
Manhattan vividly and consistently shows that it has 
in Yugoslavia, then the Vatican must be prepared to 
accept the challenge. The author indicates that the 
concern of the Catholic Church to maintain its position 
and to expand its powerful influence enables its clergy 
to use all the hideous means that are available to men, 
including cruelty and torture. In particular, he devotes 
several chapters to the war-time record of the Ustashi, 
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an illegal Nationalist Army composed of bands of 
Catholic terrorists led by Ante Pavelic and supported by 
Archbishop Stepinac. It amazes me to read of Fran- 
ciscan priests fighting in the ranks of the Ustashi, and 
let us remember in these days of renewed neo-Nazi 
activity in Germany that the Ustashi felt gratitude to 
Adolf Hitler as well as to their leader, Ante Pavelic. 
The military links between Fascist and Nazi systems and 
Catholic policy needs continual emphasis, as Mr. 
Manhattan shows in the case of the Croat nationalist 
movement, which was concerned with crushing the 
Serbian Orthodox Church and Serbian nationalist 
feelings. Perhaps we may expect in greater detail one 
day a further study of the way in which the Catholic 
Church uses incipient nationalist movements for its own 
ends. 

The terrible atrocities that were perpetrated in the 
name of Christ are recorded in detail in the chapters 
called “Christ and the Ustashi March Together” and 
“Bishops and Murderers,” and this section is sandwiched 
between the broader canvas of the record of the Cath- 
olic Church in its attitude towards the Orthodox Church 
and other Christian sects and denominations. Mr. 
Manhattan concludes his important new study of the 
subject with a forecast of Catholic terror to come and 
writes: “Wherever Catholicism waxes strong liberties 
wane. Among them the liberty of all free men to think 
and believe what they judge to be true. Protestantism, 
which champions religious liberty, would be the first 
victim of Catholic supremacy. . . . Political supreme 
Catholic power means Catholic authoritarianism—that 
is, tyranny.” 

Free men ought to be privileged to read Mr. Man- 
hattan’s indictment of Catholic policy in the world, 
for any power that aims at universal power or believes 
that it has a universal answer to the searchings of men 
will ultimately destroy their freedom. This book, like 
others from Mr. Manhattan’s pen, acts as a torch 
pointing towards continual freedom for all men. 

E. G. LInFieLp 


“THE SAINT OF RATIONALISM” 


THe Puitosopny or J. S. Mitt. By R. P. Anschutz. 
O.U.P. 184 pp., including 2 pp. Index. 15s. 
This is a valuable attempt to unravel the conflicting 
strands in one of the most lucid and yet inconsistent of 
philosophers. ‘The saint of Rationalism,” as Gladstone 
once called him, is naturally of special interest to readers 
of The Literary Guide, and this latest study can be 
recommended for the fairness and thoroughness with 
which it revalues Mill’s contributions to ethics, politics, 
and logic. In ethics Mill wavered between the principle 
of utility and that of individuality, but he finally came 
down against Bentham. There are contemporary trends 
more in sympathy with Mill’s assertion of the absolute 
importance of self-development, and the prime duty of 
the government to assist this, than would have been 
found a generation ago. And it is generally recognized 
today that Mill was right in his opposition to Bentham’s 
preposterous attempt to reduce happiness to quantitative, 
measurable terms. “It is better to be a human very 
dissatisfied than a pig satisfied,” as Mill remarked. 
Although he is commonly regarded as an empiricist, Mr. 
Anschutz draws attention to the strain of realism which 
sharply conflicted with his logical nominalism. Thus, 
on his theory of the syllogism, you cannet argue from 
the particular to the general, so you cannot attain 
certainty, because universals are collections of particulars. 
But according to his theory of induction, science obtains 
certainty because particulars are collections of universals. 
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Muddles of this kind led Jevons to dismiss Mill as 
“essentially illogical,”” and his philosophy as “intricate 
sophistry.”” He dominated the ‘forties of the last century, 
but his influence waned in the ‘sixties when intellectual 
interest began to be withdrawn from politics and life. 
Today Mill’s oscillations can be viewed more sympa- 
thetically, as Mr. Anschutz makes abundantly clear. The 
problems he wrestled with—materialism and idealism, 
realism and nominalism, individualism and utilitarianism 
—have not yet been solved. He sought a justification for 
the assumptions that we cannot dispense with in practical 
life—namely, that an action may be right or wrong and 
an opinion true or false. His own contradictions arise 
partly from incompatibilities within his temperament, 
and even more from the honesty which made him 
incapable of shutting his eyes to inconvenient facts. 
Hector HAWTON 


Short Notices 


IN Serre OF BLaAspHemMy. By Michel Mourre. John 
Lehmann, 224 pp. 12s. 6d. 


This book is either badly written or badly translated, or 
both. Nevertheless it has considerable interest as 
presenting a picture of a section of post-war Parisian 
youth. It sets out to be, and reads as if, autobiographical. 
An only son, object of intense possessive maternal love, 
opposed to his father, at the age of twelve loses his 
mother at the outbreak of the War and lives through 
the war years with his grandmother. His father was an 
international atheistic Socialist, but the author, under 
the impact of defeat, loses such conviction as he may 
have had, turns to Maurras and Royalism, thence to the 
Catholic Church. After military service he tries a period 
as a novice in a Dominican priory, where the “false 
charity” and petty meanness became too much for him. 
“Once out in the street I felt much better.” A Jesuit 
article on Heidegger led him to Existentialism as to a 
revelation, and he then wavers between a return to the 
Church and a denial of it. After shouting “God is dead” 
during Easter High Mass at Notre Dame, he is arrested 
and narrowly escapes incarceration in a criminal lunatic 
asylum. Released, he returns to the Church as a suitable 
alternative. This story bears the stamp of much con- 
temporary Catholic literature in that it describes a self- 
centred, tormented, and unpleasant person making his 
way through an unpleasant society to his true home, 
the Catholic Church. 


MIND AND Lire. By Sir Arthur Tansley. Allen & Unwin. 
184 pp. 15s. 


This book represents fragments of the personal phil- 
osophy of a most distinguished biologist, with a synthesis 
of a psycho-analytical and biological approach to 


human problems. The author's sympathies are ex- 
pressed in this sentence towards the end of the book: 
“The practical task is to reassert spiritual truth in a 
form in which it can be as3imilated by the mass of man- 
kind”; and he struggles throughout his journeyings 
into the realms usually explored by philosophers to 
show that this is possible by limiting the scope of 
psychological investigation, since scientific study of the 
mind cannot yet show the results that we expect from the 
physical sciences. 

The book needs very careful criticism to show its 
weaknesses, but its value arises from the search which all 
modern scientists must make if they are to show the 
relation of their specialisms to the problems of living, 
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heredity, instinct, free will, determinism, love, sex, 
family, community, and spiritual values. Biologists, and 
psychologists who know the works of Freud well, and 
the layman who dabbles with psycho-analysis, would 
all find interest in this work. 


THe VieNNA Circe. By Victor Kraft. Philosophical 

Library, New York, 209 pp., 2 pp. Index. $6.00. 
The Vienna Circle was formally organized in 1928 as a 
group of philosophers and mathematicians under the 
leadership of Prof. Moritz Schlick. Its principal aims, 
set forth in the following year in the official pamphlet 
Wissenschaftliche Weltauffassung, were first to provide 
a secure foundation for the sciences, and secondly to 
demonstrate the meaninglessness of metaphysics. The 
method used for the carrying out of this programme was 
the logical analysis of all concepts and propositions. 
Dr. Kraft, the successor of Schlick at Vienna University 
after the dissolution of the Circle during the war, gives 
a competent account of the origins of Neo-Positivism, 
Neo-Empiricism, Logical Neo-Positivism, Logical Em- 
piricism, or Logical Positivism, these being the principal 
labels applied to the philosophy of the Vienna Circle, 
their variety reflecting differences of emphasis in the 
work of its exponents. It is a complicated history, 
inevitably; for the Vienna Circle, like most influential 
and important philosophical schools, brings together in 
a new synthesis trends of thought which were emerging 
from a number of different sources. Thus proper tribute 
is paid to Bertrand Russell as “an ancestor of the entire 
movement.”” 


THe Oracre: A MANUAL OF THE ART OF DISCRETION. 
By Baltasar Gracidn. The Spanish text and a new 
English translation, with Critical Introduction and 
Notes. By L. B. Walton, M.A., B.Litt. Dent. 307 
pp., including 26 pp. Notes and 3 pp. Appendix. 16s. 

Graci4n was born in 1601 and entered the Society of 
Jesus. Like other creative writers who found the totali- 
tarian discipline of that Order stifling, he suffered much 
at the hands of his superiors, But it is hardly surprising 
that they should have objected to a cynical pessimism 
which so pleased Schopenhauer that he translated The 
Oracle into German. Neither Bacon, nor La Roche- 
foucauld, nor Lord Chesterfield could have taught 
Gracidn anything of worldly wisdom. The essence of 
his advice is as follows: Know how to weigh people up. 
Let no one be entirely in your contidence. Trust the 
friends of today as though they were the enemies of 
tomorrow. Take advantage of another's need. Do 
everything pleasant yourself; everything unpleasant 
through underlings. Without lying do not tell the whole 
truth. “In a word, be a saint; that is the sum-total of 
my advice.” 


MARXISM: AN INTERPRETATION, By Alasdair C. Mac- 
Intyre S.C.M. Press. 126 pp., including | p. Biblio- 
graphy and 2 pp. Index. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Macintyre tries to present Marx as a well-meaning 

Jewish (or even Christian) prophet who went to the bad 

through mistaking myth for superstition and prophecy 

for prediction. The first mistake he inherited from 
eighteenth-century Rationalism; the second was his own. 

As a result, instead of a religious revival he produced 

that dreadful thing Marxism and begot Lenin and Stalin. 

It would be out of place in these non-political columns 

to criticize Mr. MaclIntyre’s criticism of Marxism; but 

it may be in place to point out that no one who accepts 
basic bosh as axiomatic truth is well equipped to criticize 
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anything. Mr. Maclntyre’s attempts to distinguish 
between myth and superstition (‘myth pictures the 
world as a whole,”’ whereas ‘“‘a superstition is a myth 
without the control and criticism of reasoning”) and 
between prophecy and prediction (prophecy “presents us 
with a general pattern of events,” whereas prediction 
specifies ““what is to happen and when’’), added to his 
Barthian irrationality on Christian dogma, will put him 
out of court with both Marxists and anti-Marxists so 
far as either aspire to be scientific thinkers. 


ART AND Soctat Lire. By G. V. Plekhanov. Lawrence & 
Wishart. 235 pp., including 5 pp. Index, 1 p. Biblio- 
graphy. 2\ls. 

The papers in this volume are an outstanding contri- 

bution to the study of esthetics. For the Marxist critic 

the relationship between art and society is of supreme 
importance. Whether one agrees with this or not, 

Pickhanov is an illuminating writer, and he brought an 

able and acute mind to bear upon the problems of art 

and social life. Although he died in 1918, the essays 
in this book are surprisingly topical. The empty theory 
of “Art for Art’s sake”’ is brilliantly analysed; the last 
section deals with formalism in painting and poetry 
and is so extraordinarily contemporary as to, make one 
forget that it was written some forty years ago. While 

Marxism has such very able exponents it is hard to think 

that, on the one hand, it will ever be destroyed by guns 

or, on the other, by nonsensical propaganda. Only a 

humanist theory of esthetics can provide any alternative 

to the ideas set down so well in this book. 


THE MAKING OF A Moron. By Niall Brennan. Sheed 
and Ward. 190 pp. 10s. 6d 

The author observed during the First World War that 
mental defectives who replaced workmen in factories 
commonly did the work as well as, and were easier to 
handle than, those they replaced. He investigated the 
nature of mass-production work and also of work in 
large stores in Australia and came to the conclusion that 
work making “sub-human” demands produces in the 
long run “‘sub-humans” and also tends to affect detri- 
mentally the psychology of the worker. He found, for 
himself, that the two worst jobs were feeding pulp into 
a paper-beater and clerical work of a certain limited type. 
A workman, he thinks, wants a worth-while job rather 
than a high-paid one. Profit making, he declares, is the 
bane of industry; but Marx is wrong because he was not 
a Roman Catholic and did not understand that “work 
{manual} brings man closer to God,” whereas “‘the 
white collar job offers an imitation dignity,” but also 
conditions in which “man dips deepest into degradation.” 
The author quotes: “I wish I were a moron. My God! 
perhaps I am.”’ He has his doubts! 


AMEN, AMEN, AMEN. By Frank Townshend. Halcyon 
Press. S52 pp. 6s. 
The tile of this book is taken from a saying of Novalis, 
which is quoted on the fly-sheet: “Love is the ultimate 
goal of the World’s History, the Amen of the Universe.” 
But why does Mr. Townshend write “Amen” three 
times? He does not prove that love is “the Amen of the 
Universe.” He is intent on proclaiming the advent of 
the superman, or the “urthman,” as he prefers to call 
him. A list of “urthmen” who have played distinguished 
roles in history or literature is given; it includes ‘*Madame 
Blavatsky,"’ who was certainly remarkable but hardly 
to be reckoned with great figures like the Buddha, Dante, 
and Goethe, whose names are included in this ‘list. In 
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all ages there have been men and women who were far 
ahead of most human beings in character or intellect, 
or in both. But there is no evidence that the mental 
capacity of homo sapiens has changed appreciably since 
prehistoric times. The signs of a new species to evolve 
out of man are still lacking. 


Visas FOR AmeriIcA. By Salamon Dembitzer. Villon 

Press, Sydney, Australia. 271 pp. (No price stated.) 
Mr. Dembitzer has written a tense and moving docu- 
mentary story of a mass flight of European Jews and 
non-Jews across Europe in the spring of 1940, shortly 
after the Germans had launched their blitzkrieg against 
the Low Countries and France. It is simply and 
dramatically told. The pettiness and helplessness of 
human nature are revealed in these pages as fear stalks 
among the refugees. Yet with all this they have tenacity 
and courage; the author shows the bond which unites 
them in their unhappy journey and eventual escape. 
Never a cheerful book, its message is nonetheless one of 
cautious hope. 


THe Firth Dimension. By Vera Stanley Alder. 
224 pp.; | Plate. 10s. 6d. 


The full title of this book, now in its seventh impression, 
The Fifth Dimension and ‘the Future of Mankind, gives a 
clue to its contents. Civilization is once more at the 
cross-roads, so what must we do to be saved? This time 
it is the fifth dimension, and men must discover their 
unity with each other. It is of course beyond dispute 
that the world is in a parlous state, but it is extremely 
doubtful whether the esoteric and muddled doctrine 
set forth in this book will do anything to enable men to 
master their fates. According to the author, sometime 
in about 2040 a number of secrets related to sex will 
come to light, and “they will provide the basis for a 
new modelling of social foundations...” All this must 
be very comforting—to those who can believe it. 


Rider. 


METRICAL DiveRSIONS OF A SEXAGENARIAN. Privately 
published in Brisbane. 32 pp. 
Graceful, tuneful verses, largely nostalgic with 


“vague 
reflections.” 


THAT OTHER WORLD 


Loox not for me in corpse or skeleton; 
Dig up my skull, but you will never trace 
The soul that lived and joyous saw the sun, 
The soul that thrilled before belovéd face. 
Nor shall I rise from death an unfleshed ghost 
To haunt a house or through a medium rap 
In: darkened room to please a credulous host 
Of those whom necromantic frauds entrap. 
That other world is fantasy or worse, 
Contrasted weal and woe that never meet. 
Blessing is unaccompanied by curse. 
Not such is life. Not thus would be complete 
The patterns wrought-by life upon her loom, 
Where bright-hued threads with dark she interweaves. 
Bright threads alone can make no pattern’s bloom. 
Who pictures life in griefless worlds deceives, 
Welcome unmerited I've had from time, 
And at his urgent hest I must depart. 
Love matches life in sweet, harmonious rhyme. 
Seek life beyond your life in other heart. 
Undo the cords of hate. Let envy fly. 
Unself your living. What is left to die? 
A. D. HoweLt SMITH 
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Correspondence 
Long-range Rockets 


With reference to my statement in The Rationalist 
Annual, 1953, concerning missiles having reached outer 
space, Mr. Gosnell (Literary Guide, April) presumes 
that I have been “misinformed.” It could be. On the 
other hand, it could also be, with all due respect to Mr. 
Gosnell, that his friend, although ‘a leading authority 
on these rockets,” is uninformed. Nowadays, that is 
not exceptional. It is a regular feature, owing chiefly to 
certain branches of scientific research being employed 
exclusively for war purposes, and hence their findings 
being deadly secret. 

Long-range missiles come into this category. How did 
I get my information, which “a leading authority”? on 
these matters could not get? Probably through mere 
luck. The fact is, however, that I got it from the mouths 
of two “leading experts” on long-range rockets, about 
whose authority I have not the slightest doubt. One of 
them was employed by a leading military nation in the 
West. His research consisted exclusively of attempting 
to reach the highest heights any missile could be made 
to reach. The other was from Western Germany, some- 
thing of an authority on such matters, being none less 
than the co-inventor of the V1 and the V2. 

These two individuals told me, in no ambiguous terms, 
how missiles had been fired which had not come back to 
earth. This was repeatedly said to me during the Second 
Congress of Astronautics, held here in London in 
September, 1951. 

Incidentally, the co-inventor of the VI and V2 demon- 
strated, before an audience of experts, a kind of model 
V3 which can reach the moon now. The only obstacle 
to its being done is lack of money. War-bent govern- 
ments like those of the U.S.A. and Soviet Russia are 
spending billions on these very experiments. Progress 
in these fields has gone much further than people dare 
to imagine. 

Mr. Gosnell’s “few years hence,” therefore, might well 
prove to be but a prophecy of something that has already 
happened ‘‘a few years back.” 

Yes, I may have been misinformed. All the same, I 
still believe it has already happened. 

London, S.W.19. AvRO MANHATTAN 


Why are Sacred Writings Sacred ? 


IN his letter in the April Guide Lord Raglan says: “The 
Gospels are among the most sacred writings of the 
world, and they are so sacred because every word of 
them was written by theologians for a_ theological 
purpose.’ 

Lord Raglan later refers to what might happen “if 
the Pope could now revise the Gospels’’—correctly 
implying that he cannot. He cannot, because to the 
Church of which-he is the head the Gospels are sacred 
writings and so cannot be revised. But, as Lord Raglan 
says, in the early centuries they were often revised——and, 
we might add, in the first two centuries very extensively 
so. The conclusion surely follows that to those early 
revisers the Gospels were not yet “sacred writings.” 
This is borne out by the evidence. Papias, towards the 
middle of the second century, mentions Mark and 
Matthew only to criticize both. Justin, a little later, 
cites “memoirs of the apostles,” but does not confine 
himself to our Gospels. The first writer to refer to our 
Gospels as sacred writings is lrenwus (A.D. 180). 

The fact surely is that the early Gospels were written 
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and revised primarily to give the early Churches the kind 
of literature they wanted, and that late in the second 
century, when the plethora of contradictory writings had 

me embarrassing, the bishops selected a canon of 
four which then (and not till then) became sacred 


writings. 
Oxford. 


ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


**Some Religious Ilusions’’ 


Tue writer of the brief note on my book in your issue 
of March (p. 44): (1) says that the dogma of the “Incar- 
nation” is considered in it. This word does not appear 
in the book; the divinity of Jesus is discussed (p. 50); 
(2) goes out of his way to suggest that I might be thought 
to show “no great awareness” of the esthetic value of 
religious art. If his note has not made your readers tired 
of the whole subject already, and if space for a few lines 
could be spared somehow, this rather obscure criticism, 
which he supports by some kind of analogy involving 
certain Popes, might be amplified. Whatever my own 
defects in aesthetic matters may be, the writer of the note 
shows “no great awareness” of a quite essential part of 
the book, namely the eighteen illustrations, which he 
ignores altogether, . L. KENNAWAY 
Chelsea, 


Is Immortality Desirable ? 

THe correspondence in these pages on the subject of 
immortality has been interesting and suggestive. Despite 
my advanced age (85), I cling to life and shrink from 
the idea of extinction. I wonder if this is the case with 
other Rationalists and Humanists who read this magazine. 
I cling to life because it is fascinating. Essentially, of 
course, it is tragic from the human point of view; but 
it never loses its interest. War or peace, prosperity or 
adversity, health or illness, the interest persists. 

I should like to have several decades more of tolerably 
active life, and watch or participate in the drama and 
comedy of life. Immortality, | realize, is a vain desire, 
and | have no such desire—if | know myself. But a 
century or more as the normal span of human life is 
within sight, | believe, and that we should all welcome. 

Calif., U.S.A. Victor S. YARROS 


A Great Freethought Scholar 


| sHOULD like to express my heartfelt appreciation for 
the splendid article under the above heading by that 
veteran Freethinker, H. Cutner, which appeared in the 
March issue of the Guide. It was excellently done and 
is deserving of the appreciation of all those who are 
acquainted with the numerous works which appeared 
from the ceaseless pen of John M. Robertson. In the 
Golden Age which marked the turn of the past century 
he stands out like a sun in the heavens, but today he is, 
comparatively speaking, unknown, unread, and almost 
forgotten. Prof. Homer W. Smith, in his recent book 
Man and His Gods, was the first to pay tribute to him 
in our States. 

As a lifelong Freethinker and “mythicist,” I don’t 
know of any other man who can rank with “J. M. R.” 
Joseph McCabe has done signal work, but, if the wreath 
should go to one man, my vote is cast for John M. 
Robertson. JACK BENJAMIN 

New York, U.S.A. 


Black-and-White Rationalists 


MIGHT it not be appropriate to call on another “old 
bird,” the late J. M. Robertson, to help us establish the 
meaning of the word Atheist? In his Charles Bradlaugh 
(Watts), p. 29, he says: “It is an ignorant blunder to 
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describe the educated atheist as saying “There is no 

God.’ . As he [Bradlaugh] said a hundred times, to 
‘deny the existence of God’ is to be meaningless.” His 
position, in other words, is that of McCabe. 

I find it hard to follow the fine-spun reasoning in 
Mr. Cattell’s letter, but the fact that it is used as the 
basis of a sneer at what he calls the “little tricks of con- 
troversy and propaganda he [Mr. McCabe] so freely 
employs” does not escape me. But baiting the last 
surviving member of the original board of directors of 
the R.P.A. would seem to amuse some of your readers. 

Hantsport, N.S. N. CREIGHTON 


Tue differences between Mr. McCabe and myself seem 
to be rapidly reducing themselves to questions of ter- 
minology. On the major issues, there is little or no 
difference between us. Like Mr. McCabe, I reject deity 
a teleological interpretation of the universe, immortality, 
the spirituality of the mind, and a higher plane of 
existence. Like him, too, I do not believe that modern 
developments in Physics make a theological interpreta- 
tion of the universe any the more plausible. 

However, where Mr. McCabe prefers to call himself 
a Materialist, I would prefer the expression “chrono- 
geographer."’ Chrono-geography (or the study of events 
in space-time) excludes all the notions cited above and, 
further, has the advantage of avoiding the idea of 
material “substance,” which | still say has been invali- 
dated by modern Physics. If * ‘chrono-geography” is 
thought too odd an expression, ns ‘naturalism” 
might be used instead. G. C. 8. Hopcutt 

Oxford. 


IN view of the confusion and disagreement still existing 
among Rationalists as to the meaning of the word 
“Atheist,” no apology is needed, | think, for a further 
letter on the subject. 

Strangely enough, there is no such confusion outside | 
the Rationalist Movement. The dictionaries generally 
define the Atheist—clearly and quite properly, it seems 
to me—as one who denies or disbelieves the existence 
of God—a definition to which no Atheist with the 
courage of his convictions and the ability to defend them 
will offer the least objection. Disbelief, however, 
should not be equated, as Mr. McCabe equates it, with 
“simply absence of belief.” If he is right in claiming the 
support of the Oxford Dictionary in this, so much the 
worse for “our highest authority.” According to the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary, which is adapted from the 
Oxford Dictionary, to disbelieve is “to refuse credence 
to.” Chambers and Webster agree. Disbelief is thus a 
positive state of mind. 

Atheism is not mere absence of belief in God, as Mr. 
McCabe suggests. As opposed both to Theism and to 
philosophic Agnosticism, it defines the attitude which 
definitely rejects the existence of God as incompatible 
with the facts of experience. Nor, therefore, is it just 
“a matter of taste,” as Mr. Hopcutt says, whether or 
not we adopt the label “Atheist”; it ts a matter of 
conviction, 

I note that my letter was a “shock” to Mr. McCabe. 
This is unfortunate, as it seems to have left him incapable 
of answering it. F. C. 

Bromley, Kent. 


Bradlaugh Commemoration, May 3.—The Mayor of 
Northampton will meet the company at the Bradlaugh 
Statue, Abingdon Square, and offers tea after the placing 
of wreaths. A coach (return fare 14s.) will convey 
visitors from London. Tickets from the organizer, 
R.P.A., Johnson’s Court, London, E.C.4. 
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SUMMER ISSUE 
Values and the Cosmos 
A. D. Howell Smith 


The Power Factor in the Relations of 
the Communists to the West 
M. L. Burnet 


Mankind is One and Men Should be 
Respected Virginia Flemming 
Profits and Incentives J. Henry Lloyd 
Neither, Nor Ivan Barkov 
Commentary & Book Reviews 


* 
PRICE ONE SHILLING 


Annual Subscription 4s. 6d. post free 


C. A. WATTS & CO. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Personal, 2s.; Trade, 43s.; per line of approximately nine 
words. Box number 1s. « vira 

Replies to Rox Nos should he addressed to “The gs Guide, 

§ md 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BED-SITTING ROOM with full board required in or near Lon- 
don by Mr. A. D. Howell Smith. Maximum £3 Ss. per week. 
Write §3 Ranelagh Road, Weymouth, Dorset. 


Rates: 


BOOKS FOR SALE 
BOUND volumes of The Literary Guide for 1952 are now available, 
price 16s, (inland postage 6d.). C. A. Watts and Co, Ltd 


BOOKS WANTED 
Candid History of the Jesuits. Box No. 280. 


LECTURES 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
Square, W.C.1. Sunday Meetings 11 a.m. 
Admission free. May 3- Prof. J. C. Flugel, D.Se.: “What is the 
Will?” May 10—S. K. Raiclitte “The Idea of Progress.” May 17- 
Archibald Robertson, M.A.: “The Brg of Peace.” May 24 
Whitsun (closed). May 31— Dr, E. Swinton, Ph.D., F.R.S.E 

“Time.” 


Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Questions after Lectures 


OUR SUSTENTATION FUND 


Donations received March | to March 31, 1953: 
£5—Mrs. E. G. Croll. £3 9s. $d.--J. C. Aue. £2 19s.—Miss J. H. 
Brockman. £2—-G. H. Chapman, R. M. Cunningham. £1 2s. 6d. 
£1 Is.—M. I. Jones. 19s.—L. A. Gale, H. R 
Gibson. I1s.—A. T. Peacey. 10s. 6d. 
W. A. Hickson, H. J. McNamara. 10s.—K. Y. Attoh, A. L. 
Aurwait H. Chambers, M. G. Clarke, A. E. Garwood, B. S. 
Jayawardene, A. R. Mansoor, H. L. McKee. 5s. 6d.— A. Block. 
Ss.._W. R. Kerrison, L. Melamed, A. E. Woodford. 4s. 
A. J. Statham. 3s.--J. G. Chinwah, E. E. de St. Delmas. 2s. 6d. 
S. Alade. 2s.—-W. Turner. 
Total sum required, £1,000 
Total received since January, 1952; £687 18s. Lid. 
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Problems of Life 
L. von Bertalanffy 


“Dr. von Bertalanffy’s ‘evaluation of 
modern biological thought’ is compre- 
hensively planned . . . it contains much 
information not readily found within 
the pages of any other single volume.” 

—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


25s. net (7d.) 


The Life and Letters of 
Robert G. Ingersoll 


Edited by his granddaughter, 
Eva Ingersoll Wakefield 
Erglish Editor: Royston Pike 


“Ll can recommend the book for its 
picture of a happy family, but still more, 
of oa. for its picture of America in 
the 1880s 

a George, in a B.B.C. talk 


21s. net (8d.) 


The Single Woman of Today 
M. B. Smith 


“It is a striking symbol of a most 
poignant problem . . . it is a cause for 
shame that Miss Smith’s booklet is one 
of the few signs of awareness of this 
problem today.” 

—EVENING STANDARD 


2nd imp., 6s. net (Sd.) 


Your Brain and You 
G. N. Ridley 


“A really excellent, well-illustrated 
account of up-to-date knowledge on the 
subject. . . I have no hesitation in 
recommending it. 

O' LONDON'’S WEEKLY 
“There can be few recent volumes 
containing such comprehensive sum- 
maries of the work done in an important 
sphere of surgery and medical research.” 

INQUIRER 
9 plates 18s. net (6d.) 
Inland postage shown in brackets 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 
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NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 


Terror over 


Yugoslavia 
By AVRO MANHATTAN 


“A well-documented catalogue of the 
religious terror which darkened Yugo- 
slavia during the war... He develops his 
arguments with logic and sincerity.” 


FORWARD 
10s. 6d. net (nland postage 6d.) 


The Feast of 


Unreason 

By HECTOR HAWTON 
“A clear exposition of the thought of the 
chief existentialist’ thinkers, Kierkegaard, 
Heidegger, Jaspers, Marcel, Sartre . ‘ 
Readers who are bewildered by existential- 
ist terminology will derive enlightenment 
from Mr. Hawton’s book.” 


—BRITISH BOOK NEWS 
15s. net (inland postage &d.) 


THE RATIONALIST 
ANNUAL: 1953 


CONTRIBUTORS: Lord Chorley, M. 
Winifred Taylor, Royston Pike, Sir Arthur 
Keith, D. H. H. Martin, F. H. George, 
Victor E. Neuburg, J. B. Coates, Avro 
Manhattan. 
5s. net (inland postage 4d.) 
2s. 6d. net, paper cover (inland postage 3d.) 

* 
Again available 


CORLISS LAMONT 


THE ILLUSION OF 
IMMORTALITY 


10s. 6d. net (intand postage 8d.) 


HUMANISM AS A 
PHILOSOPHY 


10s. 6d. net Gntand postage ts. 14) 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 


CHATERSON 
BOOKS 


Rhymes of a Countryman 
WILL BARROW 


‘There are rhymes here, it is truce, that 
everybody who reads them will enjoy, but 
there are also poems of a rare quality and 
charm that will meet the demands of the 
most fastidious."’—LITERARY GUIDE 


5s. Net (inland postage 4d.) 


Cookery for Men Only 
WILSON MIDGLEY 


Males marooned in the kitchen need 
neither starve nor poison themselves if 
they have this cheerful little guide at hand.” 
—EVENING STANDARD 


2nd ed., 5s. net (inland postage 34.) 


From My Corner Bed 
WILSON MIDGLEY 


“A good book, sensible, warm, and full of 
human interest."-—JAMES AGATE 
in the Daily Express 


2nd ed., 7s. 6d. net (inland postage 4d.) 
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By F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER 


Man’s Supreme Inheritance 
7s. 6d. net (inland postage 6d.) 


The Use of the Self 


5s. net (inland postage 4d.) 


Mr. Alexander has demonstrated certain facts with 
regard to the nature and working of the human 
organism never previously recognized. His work 
puts the meaning of health, well-being, and happiness 
in a new light; while his practical technique suggests 
an entirely fresh approach to the problems of living, 
the control of behaviour, and the development of 
individual potentialities. 


Send 7d. for A NEW Way OF LIFE, by Michael March, 
an introduction to the work of Alexander 


CHATERSON LTD. 


§ Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
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